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BIBLIA IN THE LENOX COLLECTION. 




HE recent opening of a department of the new 
library on upper Fifth Avenue was a particularly 
interesting event in the brief history of biblio- 
graphy in this country. The collection of Bibles 
which was then for the first time exhibited to the 
public is known to be unequalled in American 
libraries ; it is rivalled by very few collections in 
the world, indeed, in point of representing rare and celebrated 
early editions. An opportunity of viewing such examples having 
never before been offered in America, it was an esteemed privilege 
to many lovers of books. Without an approach to iclat, the occa- 
sion was one to bring out not a few representatives of fashion and 
of dilletanteism. The typical bibliophile — 

14 ... in closet close ypent, 
Of sober face with learned dust besprent — " 

who is not a familiar character among us as yet, arrived at this 
high entertainment with speed and rejoicing ; thither he came with 
sense unconscious to near rose or fir-tree, but wrought upon by an 
ideal scent of vellum and old morocco. 

The south wing of the building is the part designed for per- 
manently containing the numerous and beautiful Bible editions, 
in many languages and of many epochs, which this library pos- 
sesses. 

The first volume to be seen, on approaching the central rose- 
wood case from the entrance to that room, is the great biblio- 
graphical treasure known as the Mazarin Bible. The appropri- 
ateness of that arrangement could but be instantly recognised ; 
that noble work which still offers the problem of its existence to 
the intellect of mankind was most fitly placed among the Bibles. 
It seems nearly incredible that, so beautiful and rich as it is in its 
style of early typography and its embellishments of mediaeval 
trace, it could in a modern age have become encompassed within 
clouds of mystery, and that it should so remain. The careful pos- 
sessor of a copy of this edition usually does not neglect the addi- 
tion of his " supposed to have been," to the ordinary statement of 
its having been printed by Gutenberg between 1450 and 1455. 
It is he who knows better than almost any one besides how it 
has happened that a hundred years of bibliographical disputa- 
tion on the subject comes to no more than one supposition op- 
posed to another. Strange that typography, which can no longer 
be described as reticent in relation to its own or other affairs, 
should have neglected so its own ready means of giving an account 
of its infant experiences ! Whoever seeks that knowledge among 
the labyrinths of bibliography finds himself pursuing a will-o'-the- 
wisp ; no torch, provided for lighting up the dark printing-places of 
fifteenth-century Haarlem and Mayence, is sufficient to illuminate 
that point. One who should read Adrien Junius, and after him 
Meerman, and others following the same idea, would hardly dis- 
credit that story about the apprentice of Laurence Coster stealing 
types and decamping with them to Mayence ; and that in conse- 
quence of that fact the works of Gutenberg compared with the 
" Speculum Humanis Salvationist' attributed to the press of Coster. 
But no one is likely to read these works and not find, on the other 
hand, the seeming proofs that Coster never did such work as 
printing at Haarlem ; that he, in fact, was neither printer nor en- 
graver at all. Jacques de Jongh went far enough to affirm that 
there were distinguished men in his time in Holland who doubted 
the existence of such a person as Coster. And statements made 
in relation to Gutenberg approached the wildness of these asser- 
tions regarding contemporary printers. It is not surprising that 
an important key to that most curious history buried in this Bible 
should have been an object of such eager and continued search. 
The chaos of opinion relating to it is analogous to that greater 
chaos of ideas of doctrine based upon the words it contains. Nor 
does there seem much greater mystification as to the manner in 
which language came into the world to man than pertains to the 
modern invention of mobile characters for its reproduction. 

The origin of modern interest in this Bible dates back only to 
the discovery made in the last century by M. de Bure of a copy in 



the Mazarin Library, which has given name to the edition. The 
collection to which that volume belonged has been properly cele- 
brated in the annals of bibliography. A library at Rome was also 
in the possession of Cardinal Mazarin, but it was during those later 
years of his life passed in France that he accumulated the whole 
of that splendid library which was second only to the royal collec- 
tion in extent and magnificence. In Jacob's time, that writer re- 
ported that of manuscripts in folio there were about four hundred 
in virgin morocco — " moroquin incarnat " — and covered with bor- 
ders of gold. According to the catalogues made in the execution 
of Colbert's scheme to secure the treasures of this library for the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, the manuscripts, numbering 2,156 volumes, 
were valued at 17,248 livres, a sum which produced a revenue of 
some importance to Paris. A nobler collection of Art and biblio- 
graphy had not been brought together by individual taste. If the 
cardinal loved anything in life more deeply than diplomacy, the 
object of that regard was Art. The sorrow with which at last he 
gave up the beautiful treasures he had gathered about him did not 
pass without representation to the world : — 

44 The Roman purple hides the worm that gnaws the heart within, 
And Church and State, he guides them both, the puissant Mazarin ! 
Yet more than Church, and more than State, the Italian prized, I fear, 
The Art in which his mother-land yet murmured to his ear. 
So with a feeble footfall, now, he crawls along the floor, 
A dying man who e'er he dies would count his treasures o'er." 

On the dispersion of his magnificent library, a portion of its 
treasures— those of which there were not duplicates in the royal 
collection — passed into the possession of the king ; but his Guten- 
berg Bible was included with the remainder of the collection which 
was deposited in the College des Quatre Nations. That institution 
still preserves the beautiful example of the work upon paper which 
was first described by De Bure. It possesses also another from 
the Mazarin Library on vellum. 

Of remaining copies of the Mazarin edition, it is supposed that 
there are about twenty in all. Mr. Dibdin, in the " Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana," mentioned only five upon vellum and nine upon 
paper, but elsewhere in his writings suspects that the number of 
each kind is capable of being increased. In 1845 Mr - Sotheby 
enumerated but twelve copies as certainly known to him, although 
not appearing to doubt the existence of others which had been 
reported. 

A careful comparison of different accounts relating to the own- 
ership of copies of this edition, at about the middle of this cen- 
tury, has been made for the present paper; the list subjoined 
represents the facts of possession as accurately as such facts can 
usually be determined : — 

On Vellum.— \. Henry Perkins, Esq. 2. Bibliotheque du Roi. 
3. Hon. Thomas Grenville. 4. The Royal Library at Berlin. 

On Paper.— \. Duke of Sussex. 2. Earl Spencer. 3. Bodleian 
Library. 4. George Hibbert, Esq. 5. Eton College. 6. Frank- 
fort. 7. King's Library, British Museum. 8. Bibliotheque du 
Roi. 9, Henry Perkins, Esq. 10. The Library of the Mazarin 
College. 11. The Imperial Library at Vienna. 12. The Public 
Library at Treves. 13. The Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. 
14. His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 15. John Fuller, Esq! 
16. Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Pettigrew doubted accounts he had heard of other copies 
being in libraries of Frankfort, Hanover, Leipsic, and Munich. 
Still, such copies have been described by savants who judged 
them to be of that edition. The vellum copy mentioned by Meer- 
man, which he found in the Benedictine Library of Mont-St.- 
Jacques, in the suburbs of Mentz, appears generally to be accounted 
as an example of that work ; proofs of its characters having been 
engraved by Pestelius for the purpose of identification, it was 
found to correspond in every particular to the copy in the College 
des Quatre Nations or Mazarin College. The statement has been 
made that a fragment of the volume had been conveyed to Paris 
for better confirmation. 

The copy of the Duke of Sussex had been purchased from the 
library of James Perry, Esq. That of Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
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which came into his possession from the MacCarthy sale, was the 
one which had formerly belonged to the celebrated Gaignat collec- 
tion ; it is the same of which De Bure treated in his great cata- 
logue raisonni of that library. Mr. Henry Perkins's copy on paper 
was acquired from the collection of Sir Mark Sykes. The vellum 
copy of Mr. Perkins was bought at the sale of Messrs. George and 
William Nicol, of Pall Mall, to whom it had been consigned by 
Mr. Horn. At that time it brought only £540. In the Perkins 
sale of June, 1873, Mr. Ellis purchased the vellum copy of that 
edition for £3,400, and Ouaritch paid £2,690 for the copy on paper. 
It was stated at the time that till that sale no book, except the cele- 
brated " Valdarfer Boccaccio," had ever brought a thousand pounds. 
In recent years few changes have taken place in the ownership of 
these interesting volumes. Accordingly, the table which has been 
given, excepting in case of the Perkins copies and that of Mr. Hib- 
bert, is not far from representing the present distribution. The 



copy now owned by Mr. Lenox has been in his possession about 
twenty-five years, having been acquired from the Hibbert collection. 
This is one of the copies which contain forty lines in each column 
in the first nine pages, the tenth page having forty-one lines, and 
the remainder of the work forty-two lines in each column, and with 
the first two headings only of the books printed. In the other vari- 
ety forty-two lines occur in each column throughout the whole 
work, the headings of the books being all written either in red or 
black ink. These typographical distinctions, which are of the 
greatest consequence in the bibliographical controversy, are without 
special interest to the critic or the general reader. The water- 
marks most frequently occurring in the paper of this edition are 
those of the Bull's Head and Bunch of Grapes — " cette eternelle 
tete de bceuf," &c. The Bull proper is to be found in some por- 
tions. 

\To be continued^ 



THE LAND OF EGYPT. 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 




GYPT, whose name was 
made familiar to us in 
our childhood as the 
land of the Pharaohs, as 
the scene of the thrilling 
history of Joseph, as the 
place of servitude of the 
Israelites — Egypt, the 
cradle of the earliest 
known civilisation, and 
the spot most envied, 
coveted, and fought for 
by Asiatics, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, is 
undoubtedly the most in- 
teresting and instructive 
country in the world. 

It is doubtful whether 
our fathers, or even we 
ourselves in our early 
days, positively realised 
the fact of the actual 
existence of Eg}'pt and 
of other distant countries of which we were taught to read 
in our biblical and classical lessons. Did we believe that 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Joppa, and Damascus were places still inha- 
bited, and that the manners and customs of their inhabitants 
had undergone but little change during thousands of years? 
Probably most of us must give a negative answer to this ques- 
tion. But our ignorance was at that time perfectly excusable. 
The means of communication in the beginning of this century 
were few ; travelling, either by land or by sea, was accompanied 
with great danger, and the number of travellers who had visited 
Egypt and had given any account of their travels might have 
been counted on our fingers. 

But during the last fifty years the adaptation of the motive 
power of steam to navigation and to land travelling has brought 
distant countries within such easy and speedy reach, that a 
professional man in London can now, during his annual holiday, 
visit Cairo or the Holy Land with less fatigue than would have 
been experienced by our fathers in a journey to Paris. 

A voyage of three days from Brindisi, or of five days from 
Marseilles, will now convey the traveller to Alexandria. The 
land is here so flat that it is not seen until the vessel is within a 
very few miles of the shore. An Alexandrian pilot, in a well- 
trimmed sailing vessel, here meets the steamer, and nimbly 
swings himself on to the companion ladder which has been 



lowered to receive him. He takes his stand by the captain on 
the bridge, and keeping a careful look-out for buoys and land- 
marks known to him, guides the vessel skilfully through the 
tortuous passage over the treacherous bar and between the 
hidden rocks and shoals which have hitherto rendered the en- 
trance to this harbour so dangerous to vessels of large size. 
The pilotage into the harbour of Alexandria is a privilege 
granted to, and retained exclusively in, one family, who for cen- 
turies have held this position, and have been confirmed in it by 
special firman from every successive Ottoman sultan. About 




Pomfiey^s Pillar, 

sixteen or eighteen members of the family now follow this pro- 
fession, and have naturally shown themselves averse to any 
improvements which would render the navigation more easy, 
and tend to enable captains to dispense with their services. 
The new breakwater and mole in course of construction by 



